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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


FREDERIC W, ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 
-. JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth and Elm. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of = in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


ANDREW ?; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, oO. 





B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 
CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 





MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No.4: East Eleventh Street, Cov 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 
W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co, 
OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 
HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teac her of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street 
/ R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,”’ ‘Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition, Lock Box 976, Chicago 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Health Talks With singers. 


— BY — 


WHITFIELD WARD, A.M., M.D. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR VOCALISTS, 


Contents, —‘‘ Vocal Preservation,’’ ‘‘ Chest Devel 
opment,”’ ‘* Vocal Fatigue,’’ ‘‘ Hoarseness,”’ ‘ Singer's 
Catarrh,” ‘‘ Vocal Deformities,”’ ete 

Sent postpaid by Dr. Ward, 128 East 36th Street, 
New York City, for 50 cents, stamps or money order. 


The Normal Sefoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA,, 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 
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C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 

248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 

NE of the Most Complete °, 

. . Offices in the West. 4 
Makes a specialty of the 
“+ Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 


- CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 


A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ALSP. 


By W. M. Tretoan, Solo $1.00; Duet, $1.50; Chorus, 25 cents; 
Whistle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on 8 train Sysorem: Train ‘Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, until they re ach ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home It is a great exhibition piece. Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 


this Jovrsat. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised 
iV] and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing val 
uable information. 


M. H. VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 

the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 








DIPLOMA and MEDAL OF HIGHEST HONOR 


AWARDED BY THE 


World’s Fair Jury of Award. 


THE JOLLY PICNIC PARTY 


A Juvenile Cantata for Sunday 
and Day-Schools and other Entertainments. 
BY 
CHARLES H.GABRIEL, 

The music of this Cantata is easy and pleasing, and 
with the words readily committed tomemory. The 
plot is interesting and well worked out, inculcating 
a lesson both old and young should learn, that 
the greatest enjoymeut of any pleasure comes from 
sharing it with others. The stage and costumes are 
very easily prepared for this Cantata. 

Price, 30 Cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 


| 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 12 East 16th Street. 








NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


BY PROMINENT WRITERS, 


FOR SALE BY 


The John Church Company, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





SINGING-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE ARENA OF SONG. Root and Case 60c 
OUR SONG WORLD. Rootand Case ...... 60¢c 
PALACE OF SONG. Dr. Root. . . : . . We 
PRINCE OF SONG. Case and Williams... . . 60c 
SONG HERALD. H.R. Palmer ....... 60c 
SONG KING. H.R. Palmer ........ . . We 
SONG QUEEN, H.R. Palmer. . Paper 40c, Bds. ec 
REALM OF SONG. Geo. F. Root .... . . . Ge 
PYRAMID OF SONG. C.C.Case ........ 60c 
NEW Some mee. F.W. Beeb. « - ccc eee 600 


NEW MUSICAL QUIVER. Leason and Lafferty, 60c 


GOLDEN CLARION. J.M.Hunt...... MWe 
EMPIRE OF SONG. George F. Root... . We 
CROWN OF SONG. McPhail ........-.. 60 
THE CHOICE. MeGranahan and Case . . 60c 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, ETC. 

GOSPEL HYMNS, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, and 6. All Styles. 

WONDROUS LOVE. Root and Case. . . —— 
LITTLE SACRED SONGS. J.R. Murray . . se 
WINNOWED SONGS, I. D. Sankey ....... 10 
Y. M. C, A. PRATSE-BOOK. Sudds ..... 40c 
GARNERED GEMS, Dr. Palmer... . . . - 35e 
EVANGELIUMS-LIEDER. Gospel Hymns in 

SD Fh wikte wie 6 oe © 6 OOS tos 45¢ 
ROYAL PRAISE. J.R. Murray ........ .35e 
PURE DELIGHT. Rootand Case ....... .S5e 
HEART AND VOICE. W.F. Sherwin... .. .35¢ 
GREAT AWAKENING. Sam Jones ...... 30c 
GOSPEL SONGS. P. P. Bliss.......... .35 
THE CAROL. C.W. Wendte.........-...% 
oj a ae es 
SONGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETINGS. 

C. H. Oliphamt ....-.++- ees lhe 
SONGS OF LOVE. Dr. Palmer... ...... -35 
THE CHARM. P.P. Bliss .....-cc22+ - 3 
THE PRIZE. G. F. Root........ She 
GOSPEL ALARM. Brownand Hunt ..... . Se 

THEORETICAL WORES. 

MUSICAL ANALYSIS. Goodrich. ...... .2.00 
ANALYTICAL HARMONY. Goodrich... . .2.00 
ROOT’S HARMONY AND COMPOSITION... . S0c 
PALMER'S PRIMARY CLASS BOOK ...... 10¢ 
PALMER'S THEORY OF MUSIC ........1.0 
MURRAY'S MUSICAL COPY BOOK. Paper. . ec 

Cloth . . 75e 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. J. R. Murray. . . - le 
NORMAL MUSICAL HANDBOOK. Root. . . . 3.00 
THE TEACHER'S CLUB. Root........, 25¢ 
PALMER’S ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION . . . 50c 


PALMER’S RUDIMENTAL CLASS-TEACHING . 50c 
4 SYSTEM OF HARMONY for Teacher and Pu 
pil. John A, Broekhoven .. . . Paper. . 1.00 


Cloth. . 1.50 
PIANO METHODS. 


THE MUSICAL CURRICULUM. Dr. Root . 2.75 
LEBERT & STARK PIANO SCHOOL. Partl1. . 2.00 
Part 2. . 2.00 


NOTRE DAME SYSTEM.......++++--. 1.50 
ROOT’S GUIDE FOR THE PIANO .. . . -50e 
RYAN’S TRUE PIANO INSTRUCTOR. .... 50e 
URBACH’S PRIZE METHOD (Presser) .. . . . 2.00 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 2 Pts., each 75c 


ORGAN METHODS AND COLLECTIONS. 
MURRAY'S METHOD FOR CABINET ORGAN . 1.50 
EXCELSIOR METHOD 
ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK. 1and2,each . . . 2.00 
THE MODEL ORGAN METHOD. Dr. Root — . 2.25 


YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. Root..... 1.50 
RYAN’S TRUE INSTRUCTOR ‘ .. .We 
MURRAY’S 100 VOLUNTARIES «re se ee 
ORGAN MOSAICS. Murray. land 2, each. . . 1.00 


Send for complete Catalogues and Lists. 
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VoLuME XXIll. 


THE TWO SONGS. 
BY HARRIET SMEAD. 


When from the heart where pleasure sits 
A song comes forth, ‘tis wreathed with flowers, 
The breath of wine about it flits, 
And laugh and jest delight the hours; 
And they who hear it lightly say: 
** How bright that song,” and go their way. 


But when in heart by life storms beat, 
In grief and tears a song is borne, 
It comes not forth ’mong blossoms sweet, 
Its wreaths are all of rue and thorn; 
But they who hear it turn and say, 
** Sure God doth speak,” and kneel and pray 


Lansing, Mich. —Inter-Ocean. 


DOUBLE SANDY, THE FIDDLING SHOEMAKER. 


A MOSAIC MADE PROM “‘ ROBERT FALCONER.” 
BY J]. R. M. 


E was a born musician. His real name was Alexander 

Alexander. Sandy is the Scotch abbreviation of Alex- 
ander, and it will be seen at once why he was called Double 
Sandy. 

Rumaging one day in an old storehouse, Robert Falconer 
had come across his grandfather's “‘ fiddle,”” which he took 
at once to the old shoemaker, noted for his remarkable love 
of music and whisky. 

With an expression of reverence—almost of awe—the shoe- 
maker took the instrument from its case, handling it with the 
utmost tenderness and care. He had been obliged to pawn 
his own, and had not had a violin in his hands for nearly a 
year. It was strange to think that such dirty hands should 
be able to bring such sounds out of the instrument the mo- 
ment he got it safely cuddled under his cheek. So dirty 
were they that it was said Double Sandy never required to 
carry rosin with him for fiddlers’ need, his own fingers 
having always enough upon them for one bow at least. 

The moment he began to try Robert’s fiddle the face of 
the shoemaker grew ecstatic. He stopped at the very first 
note, notwithstanding, let fall his arms, the one with the 
bow, the other with the violin, at his sides, and said, with a 
deep-drawn respiration and lengthened utterance : 

‘* Eh!” 

Then, after a pause, during which he stood motionless: 

‘*The crater maun be a Cry Moany! Hear till her!” he 
added, drawing another long note. 

Then, after another pause: 

‘*She’s a Straddle Vawrious at least! Hear till her! | 
never had such a combination of timber and catstrings 
atween my claws afore.” 

As to its being a Stradivarius, or even a Cremona, at all, 
the testimony of Double Sandy was not worth much on the 
point. But the shoemaker’s admiration roused in the boy's 
mind a reverence for the instrument which he never lost. 

Suddenly the shoemaker started off at full speed in a 
strathspey, which was soon lost in the wail of a Highland 
psalm-tune, giving place to ‘‘ Sic a wife as Willie had.” On 
he went without pause, entirely bewitched until he was 
ready to drop from exhaustion. 

Seeing one of his customers approaching, he handed the 
violin to Robert, and began cobbling. 

As Robert departed, the customer entered the shop, and 
as the boy passed the window he heard the shoemaker aver- 
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ring: ‘‘l haven't risen frae my stool since one o'clock, and 
there's a sight to be dune to your shoes, Mr. Ogg.” 

Alexander Alexander was, in more ways than one, worthy 
of the name of double. There seemed to be two natures 
in the man which all his music had not yet been able to 
blend. 

The shoemaker undertook to give Robert lessons for the 
privilege of playing upon the violin at times. He was not 
satisfied with the way young Falconer approached the task. 

‘*Hoots, man,’’ he would say to Robert, ‘‘dinna handle 
her as if she were an egg-box. Take hold of her as if she 
were a living creature. Ye maun just stroke her canny, 
and coax the music out of her, for she is like other women: 
if ye are rough wi’ her, ye winna get a word out of her. 
Dinna handle her that way. She canna bide to be pulled 
this way and that way. Come to me, my bonnie lady. 
Ye'll tell me yer story, winna ye, my pet?” 

And with every gesture, as if he was humoring a shy, 
invalid girl, he would, as he said, coax the music out of her 
in sobs and wailing, till the instrument, gathering courage in 
his embrace, grew gently merry in its confidence, and broke, 
at last, into airy laughter. He always spoke of his violin as 
a woman, just as a sailor does his craft. But there was 
nothing about him, except his love for music and its instru- 
ments, to suggest other than the most uncivilized nature. 
That which was fine in him was constantly checked and 
held down by the gross; the merely animal overpowered 
the spiritual; and it was only upon occasion that his 
heavenly companion, the violin, could raise him a few feet 
above the mire and the clay. She had never yet succeeded 
in setting his feet upon a rock. But that did happen at last, 
as may be told in another sketch by-and-by. Robert had 
been in the habit of leaving his violin with the shoemaker. 
After this lesson he said: 

‘*I think I must take her wi’ me, the night, Sandy,” he 
said, holding the fiddle lovingly to his bosom. 

The shoemaker looked blank. ‘‘ Ye're no gaein to desert 
me, are ye?” 

‘‘No; of course not,” returned Robert, ‘‘but I want to try 
her at hame.” 

‘‘I wish ye had na brought here, then; what am | to do 
wantin’ her?” 

‘* But ye canna have her always, ye know, Sandy. 
no mine. She’s my grannie’s, ye know.” 

‘* What's the use of her to ber? She puts no value upon 
her. Eh, man, if she would give her to me | would keep 
her in the best of shoes the rest of her days.” 

‘That wouldn't be much to do, Sandy, for she has na 
had a new pair since my recollection.”’ 

‘*But | would keep Betty (the maid) in shoes as well.” 

‘* Betty pays for her own shoes, | reckon.” 

‘Well, I'll keep vou in shoes, and yer children, and yer 
children’s children!” cried the shoemaker in enthusiasm. 

‘Hoot, toot, man,” says Robert. ‘‘ Long before that ye'll 
be fiddlin’ in the New Jerusalem.” 

“Eh, man,” said Sandy, looking up—he had the upper 
leather of a boot in the grasp of the clamps, and his right 
hand hung arrested on its blind way to the awl—‘‘do ye 
think there'll be fiddles there? | thocht they war all harps, 
a thing I never saw, but it canna be up to a fiddle.” 

‘| dinna ken,” answered Robert, ‘‘ but ye should make 
a point of seeing for yourself.” 

‘“‘If | thocht there wad be fiddles there, faith, | wad try. 
It wad na be much o’ a Jerooslem to me wi'out my fiddle; 
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but if there be fiddles, | dare say they'll be grand ones. ° | 
wad fain hae a try. How is a body to begin ?” 

‘* By givin’ up the drink, man.” 

‘‘Ay—ay—ay—I reckon ye're right. Well, I'll think 
about it when once | am thro’ wi’ this job. I'll hae some 
leisure then.” 

Before he had finished speaking he had caught up his 
awl and begun to work vigorously. 

‘‘Good night to ye,” said Robert, with the fiddle-case 
under his arm. 

The shoemaker looked up with his hands bound in threads. 

‘*Ye're no goein’ to take her from me?” 

‘‘Ay, am 1; but I'll fetch her back again. I’m not going to 
Jericho with her.” 

‘‘Gang to Hecklebirni wi’ her, and that’s three miles 
ayont the bad place.” 

‘‘No; we must go further than that. There canna be 
much fiddlin’ there.” 

‘‘Well, take her to the New Jerooslem. l’s gang doon 
to Lucky Leary’s and fill myself roarin’ full, and it'll be a’ 
your blame,” and he threw a boot at Robert as he darted 
out. The boot struck the case, and he heard a cry from the 
instrument. He cast everything from him and sprang after 
Robert who, by this time, was far down the street. It was 
love and grief, though, and apprehension and remorse, not 
vengeance, that winged his heels. He soon saw pursuit 
was in vain, and piteously cried: 

‘‘Robert! Robert! Stop, for God’s sake. Is she hurtit ?” 

Robert stopped and waited for the shoemaker to come to 
him. Sandy took the box, opened it carefully and peeped 
in with a face of great apprehension. A string was broken; 
he took the violin from the case, tenderly, as if it had been a 
hurt child. 

One touch of the bow, drawing out a wail of grief, satis- 
fied him that she was uninjured. The string was readjusted ; 
then taking the bow, Sandy, in jubilant guise, expatiated 
upon the wrong he had done his “ bonny lady” till the 
doors and windows around were crowded with heads peer- 
ing through the dark to see whence the sounds came, and a 
little child toddled across from one of the lowliest houses 
with a ha'penny for the fiddler: This incident recalled Sandy 
to his shop and his cares. He restored the violin to its case, 
and while Robert was fearing he would take it under his 
arm and walk away with it, handed it back with a humble 
sigh and a ‘‘ Praise be thankit’’; then, without another word, 
turned and went to his lonely stool and home, ‘‘ untreasured 
of its mistress,’’ subdued, grateful, changed. 

Ah, the power of music! Whatever it be that keeps the 
finer faculties of the mind awake, wonder alive, and the 
interest above mere eating and drinking, money-making 
and money-saving; whatever it be that gives gladness or 
sorrow or hope—this, be it violin, pencil, pen, or, highest 
of all, the love of woman, is simply a divine gift of holy 
influence for the salvation of that being to whom it comes, 
for the lifting of him out of the mire and up on the rock. 
For it keeps a way open for the entrance of deeper, holier, 
grander influences, emanating from the same riches of the 
Godhead. And, though many have the genius that have no 
grace, they will only be so much the worse—so much the 
nearer the brute—if you take from them that which corre- 
sponds to Double Sandy’s fiddle. 


‘“O_p Hunpreb’’ has been variously ascribed to Martin 
Luther, Dr. John Dowland, and William Franck. Dr. Lowell 
Mason wrote quite a treatise on the old tune in 1852, saying 
emphatically that it was written by Guillaume (William) 
Franck in 1543. But later musical historians and antiquari- 
ans, who have investigated more closely, say it was com- 
posed by Louis Bourgeois, born about 1500 and died about 
1572—some say in the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 


1551-52. 





DRAWING COMPARISONS. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY BY 


F. W. ROOT. 


SEE the Visiror occasionally in these days, and by its 

means | abstract myself, temporarily, from the newer 
scenes and customs of these European cities, and for a few 
minutes surround myself with the familiar sphere of home 
doings and sayings. 

After the perusal of these pages | sometimes find my- 
self drawing comparisons—indeed, comparisons between 
his own and a foreign country, with conclusions generally 
in favor of Columbia, are to be expected of every good 
American temporarily sojourning abroad. Of course | read 
the musical journals here, and (with a dictionary within 
reach) the musical criticisms in the daily papers. These 
are mostly rather heavy and long-winded, as compared 
with the corresponding productions with us. As | read 
the wise, witty, and poetical words of the editor of the 
Visitor [I shall have some favors to ask of him later], | 
look pityingly, and with superiority, upon the Germans, 
among whom | am at present, who must take their long 
and profound columns of musical literature, unrelieved by 
the frequent paragraph, the catchy heading, and the con- 
stant variety which our readers are accustomed to. I read 
the Vistror’s fanciful and imaginative selections, with a bit 
of poetry dangling at the end of them, and wonder why 
the Germans don’t have more of that sort of thing. | read 
the Doctor's ‘‘Don’ts,” and I reflect that these people 
have no kindly and sympathetic prophet to raise a warn- 
ing voice when they assert that a sharp ‘‘raises a note a 
half tone,”’ or when they assign but four spaces to a staff. 
But the most striking contrast that the advent of a VisiTor 
brings to my mind is that between the church music which 
it purveys to its subscribers and that which is most com- 
mon here, at least in the large cities. Our church music 
is largely what Abraham Lincoln said of our form of gov- 
ernment: it is ‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.”” Here it might be said to be of the musicians, 
by the musicians, and for the musicians. But there are a 
great many musicians here, professional and amateur. Ev- 
ery one who has the means goes to the opera and to symy 
phony concerts. Well-to-do people are all pretty well up 
in music, and those who are not well-to-do—the peasantry— 
don’t count for much in the distribution of things on this 
side of the Atlantic. So, possibly, their church music strikes 
pretty well the average of appreciation among those for 
whom it is intended. The most truly popular church music 
that | have heard upon the continent—that especially in- 
tended for the masses—is the military church music which 
is furnished by brass bands in certain churches in Paris, 
Berlin, Munich, and all the cities where the military abound. 
Often the music which the bands play during mass is not 
what we consider fit for the sanctuary. I have heard 
marches and operatic potpourris on these occasions. But 
at other times | have heard them give selections that were 
as moving to me as any kind of church music could be. 
A vast cathedral with a marble floor is a great place for 
musical effect, and a chorale by Luther or the Hallelujah 
chorus played in such a place by a military band of forty 
performers is impressive to a degree that can not easily be 
described. It must be remembered that the services | am 
referring to are those of the Catholic church. Perhaps, at 
another time, | shall have something to say of the Protestant 
church music here. The custom in both Catholic and Jewish 
churches is for the priests to intone the service, and fora 
choir of about twenty or thirty effective voices to sing the 
selections a//a capella. They have organs in all the churches, 
generally very poor ones, which are used to fill in bits of the 
musical service here and there with short voluntaries or long 
interludes, and to give the pitch to the choirs. But they never 
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accompany the voices, excepting in short responses. Only 
music that is strictly in accordance with ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions is used by these choirs. Compositions of all epochs 
are used, but the style is always severely classical. Palestrina 
is constantly heard, either in his actual compositions or in the 
imitations of his style of composition. Over the music of 
the court church in Munich the celebrated contrapuntist 
Rheinberger holds sway. Upon great occasions he conducts 
the music himself, and constantly composes new masses and 
motets for its services. Those that | have heard are a most 
delightful and interesting example of how modern melodic 
and harmonic invention can be cast in the antique molds. 

Rheinberger seems at present to be the most attractive 
teacher to young American composers. | have met a num- 
ber of such who have been or are still under his instruction. 
One of these is a young Bostonian, Atkinson by name, whose 
work while he was yet a student at Harvard College attracted 
considerable attention. He supplied most of the music for 
one of the burlesque operettas that the students give annu- 
ally, and it struck me that this music was pretty close up to 
the grade of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


THE MEDICINE-MEN OF THE APACHE. 


“HE Visiror has from time to time published articles on 
music as a medicine. Some written seriously, some of 
a humorous turn, all containing the germ of an idea which 
has evidently prevailed in all ages and among all nations, 
especially uncivilized ones, that music is a cure-all for the 
ills that flesh is heir to. In the ninth annual report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, Captain Brooks, of the Third 
Cavalry, treats at length on the subject. We quote but a 
few paragraphs, describing some of the incantations and 
ceremonies of the Apache Indians. 

When a man is taken sick the medicine-men are in the 
zenith of their glory. One or two will assume charge of 
the case, and the clansmen and friends of the patient are 
called upon to supply the fire and help out in the chorus. 
On such occasions the Apache use for music a drum or a 
raw hide. The drum is nearly always improvised from an 
iron camp kettle, partially filled with water and covered with 
a piece of cloth well soaped and drawn as tight as possible. 
Ihe drum-stick does not terminate in a ball, as with us, but 
is curved into a circle, and the stroke is not perpendicular to 
the surface, but is often given from one side to the other. 
The American Indian’s theory of disease is the theory of the 
Chaldean, the Assyrian, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman: 
all bodily disorders and ailments are attributed to the malefi- 
cence of spirits who must be expelled or placated. Where 
there is only one person sick, the exercises consist of singing 
and drumming, exclusively, but dancing is addec. in all cases 
when the epidemic is raging in the tribe. The medicine- 
men lead off the singing, to which the assistants reply with 
a refrain which at times has appeared to me to be antiph- 
onal. Then the chorus is swelled by the voices of the wom- 
en and larger children, and rises and falls with monotonous 
cadence. Prayers are recited, several of which have been 
repeated to me and transcribed; but very frequently the 
words are ejaculatory, and confined to such expressions 
as ‘‘ugashe” (go away); and again there is to be noted the 
same mumbling of incoherent phrases which has been the 
stock-in-trade of medicine-men in all ages and places. This 
use of gibberish was admitted by the medicine-men, who 
claimed that the words employed and known only to them- 
Selves (each individual seemed to have his own vocabulary) 
Were mysteriously effective in dispelling sickness of any 
kind. Gibberish was believed to be more potential in magic 
than was language which the practitioner or his dupes could 
comprehend. 

It must be conceded that the monotonous intonations of 
the medicine-man are not without good results, especially in 
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such ailments as can ve benefited by the sleep which such 
singing induces. On the same principle that petulant babies 
are lulled to slumber by the crooning of their nurses, the 
sick will frequently be composed to a sound and beneficial 
slumber, from which they awake refreshed and ameliorated. 


DON’T 


} 
} 


[FROM THE WRITER'S STANDPOINT 


No. to. 


‘‘ What is a signature?” ‘‘7he sharps or flats at the beginning of a con 
position to show the key or scale.’’ 


SIGNATURE. 


In regard to this use of the word ‘‘ Scale,"’ see No. 5 


** Has the key of Ca signature?” ‘‘/t bas not What is t 


ture to the key of G.” ‘‘One sharp.”’ 


HE musician looks at a little section of the staff, just at 
the right of the clef, to see what key the staff is pre- 
pared for. What he finds there is, to him, the signature of 
the key, for ‘‘signature ’’ simply means sign or signs of key. 
What must he see in the signature place to make sure 
about the key? Take the last question and answer first. Is 
the ‘‘one sharp” alone sufficient—simply ‘‘a flag held up,” 
as some one poetically says, ‘‘to show the key?” Let us 
see. Here is a staff with all of the signature-place concealed 
(by a book, we will suppose, if it is on a blackboard) except- 
ing the upper line with its ‘‘ flag.”’ 


ee 





Are you sure the staff is prepared for the key of G? You 
say: ‘‘No, we must see the rest of the staff." Certainly, 
and that shows you, does it not, that the little ‘‘ flag’ is not 
the whole of the ‘‘ signature” to the key of G? It is just as 
important that you should see that the other degrees in the 
signature-place are natural, as that those affected by the 
sharp are sharped. You must see that a// the diatonic tones 
of the key are there represented. That is so quickly done 
that one does not perhaps realize that he sees anything but 
the one sharp, until the rest of the staff is concealed. Then 
he realizes that he takes in the whole staff there at a glance. 
Therefore, the whole description of the signature of the key 
of G (that which must be seen) is, one degree sharped, and 
all the rest not affected by that sharp, natural. But science 
abbreviates or crystallizes into the shortest terms possible 
all descriptions of its facts, therefore ‘‘one sharp” is the 
usual and proper name of the signature of the key of G 
major. All, however, using that term should know what 
the whole signature is. 

When the staff is ready for the key of C major the musi- 
cian looks, as before, into the signature-place to see what 
key the staff is prepared for, and what does he find? In- 
stead of a part of the degrees natural and a part of them 
sharped or flatted, he finds them all natural. Is it difficult 
to understand that natural degrees are just as good “‘ signs 
of key” as sharped or flatted ones ? 

Surely not to every open and candid mind. What then 
would the abbreviation of that description be? There is but 
one word, and that has been used for generations. With a 
proper understanding of its technical meaning, ‘‘ natural” 
answers every purpose as a name for what must be seen in 
the signature-place when the staff is prepared for the key of 
C major, or, in other words, as the name of its signature. 

I don’t know whether to say that it would give a bad 
rominence to the key of C to consider that while all other 
eys have signatures it has none, but | know it would tend 

to make it different from other keys in the minds of learners, 
a thing which every good teacher strives to avoid. He 
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wanis his pupils to regard all major keys as exactly alike in 
their structure, and all equally simple, equally natural, 
equally melodious, and equally useful. 

It is, of course, plain that all this trouble comes from try- 
ing to substitute ‘‘cancel” for ‘‘ natural,” and necessarily 
trying to avoid the use of the latter word where ‘‘ cancel” 
can not be a substitute. 

For instance, a writer in this dilemma says: 

‘* What will be ‘the key sign with one on the added line below?” and he 
answers: ‘‘ The absence of sharps and flats.”’ 

He is partly on the right ground. He sees that ‘‘ the ab- 
sence of sharps or flats” 7s a signature, for that is exactly 
what ‘‘ key sign”’ means, but he does not like to put the 
meaning of that sentence into one word, for, if he does, that 
word must be ‘‘ natural,” as ‘‘ cancel” does not at all answer 
there. But science comes to the relief of the situation and 
says one word must be used. It does not matter that here 
and there a person holds out against this law. It will always 
prevail, for it is sensible and right. 

A great dictionary defines Signature as follows: 

The designation of the key (when not C major or its relative minor) by 
means of one or more sharps or flats at the beginning of the staff, immediately 
after the clef, affecting all notes of the same letters throughout the piece or 
movement. 


Surely, everyone must see that lines and spaces are not 
letters, and that notes are not letters, also that sharps and 
flats affect lines and spaces, and not notes nor letters. They 
do not affect letters because there are none, and they do not 
affect notes because all their work is done before a note is 


used. (See No. 2 in regard to letters.) 


Let it be remembered that a note or notes, sharped or flatted, as designated 
by the signature, continue so through the entire piece, unless the effect of 
these is cancelled by the use of other accidentals (sharps, flats, or naturals). 


If it is a note that is sharped in the signature, what hap- 
pens in the key of G, for instance, if no note touches that 
upper line? Does the sharp have no effect? Notes are not 
sharped nor flatted, but lines and spaces are, and then notes 
are put on them if those pitches are wanted, but the lines 
and spaces are sharped or flatted all the same if notes do not 
call them into action. 

But what struck me especially in this statement, is the 
broad and liberal way in which the word ‘‘cancelled”’ is 
used. While it is not true that any musical effect is can- 
celled, it is true that all accidentals are precisely alike in their 
capacity, or rather incapacity, in that matter. 


Speaking of accidentals an author says: 


Sharps affect all the notes upon the degree of the staff upon which they 
are written, which come after them in the same measure. 


He is partly over to the true idea; that is, he recognizes 
the fact that a note is not a ‘‘ degree,” but is upon a degree, 
but he is entirely mistaken in supposing that the sharp be- 
longs to the note. The sharp is to change the meaning of 
the degree (the line or space) for the balance of the measure, 
no matter what kind of note is put there, or how many or 
few notes are used. (See No. 8.) G. F. R 


CATHOLICITY IN TASTE. 


WRITER in one of the monthlies held forth on the sub- 

ject of catholicity in taste regarding music. Unfortu- 
nately we can not all be catholic in our judgments regarding 
music, for it is more personal than any of the other arts. 
Lots of people admire Shelley, and yet are able to enjoy Rud- 
yard Kipling’s ‘‘ Regimental Ditties.’”’ Or, again, they de- 
vour Wordsworth’s ‘‘Peter Bell” with the same enjoy- 
ment as Theophile Gautier’s ‘‘ La Morte Amoureuse.” The 
writer referred to can not understand why this should not be 
the same thing in music; why, for example, Chopin is not 





relished with Cherubini, or why Wagner is liked better than 
Halevy. . There be those who are truly catholic who give 
Haydn his due while abating no jot of their admiration of 
a Beethoven symphony; who enjoy a Verdi music drama, 
but also realize the microscopic grandeur of Robert Franz’s 
songs. But they are few and hard to meet. We have 
Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites—people who foam against 
Brahms and people who swear by Handel. There are pian- 
ists who love Hummel and who hate Schumann, who think 
that with Bach all music ends, and others who refuse to 
admit that any music exists for the instrument beside the 
Beethoven sonatas. 

What can be done with such people? Isn't it foolish to 
railat them? Are they not simply suffering from congenital 
defects, such as color blindness, insensibility to perfume, 
and a hatred of music ? Music is largely a matter of temper- 
ament. It approaches nearer the springs of our personality 
than other arts. It develops the hottest loves and excites, 
because of its inclusiveness, the fiercest enmities. Musical 
people are naturally quarrelsome. They have finer strung 
nerves than their neighborsand they lead a more intense life. 
Likes and dislikes of certain composers are a matter of life and 
death in certain temperaments, and not a glove to be taken 
off or put on when another master appears. This makes of 
musicians very poor critics. They are narrow and earnest, 
and seldom discriminating in weighing the merits of a man 
whose music is not to their taste. With book men, with 
painters, with all other artists we doubt if their art is bone 
of their bone and flesh of their flesh as is the case with mu- 
sicians. Only the varied and generous culture can eradicate 
this narrowness ‘of vision, this want of catholicity of tastes 
and judgments. 


THE OLD ITALIAN SCHOOL. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


F there is any one term in the musical world which is 

translated into more meanings than the heading of this 
article it has certainly escaped my notice. Nearly every 
aspirant for vocal fame insists on being taught by the Italian 
method; and so, of course, we all claim to be strict follow- 
ers of the Old School. But how differently we do interpret 
the dear old truth that we are all trying to understand. 

I have a notion to commence immediately to write down 
every definition | hear of the Italian method, or school, as 
you please. 1! will wager that 1 would have a collection in 
a year that would drive away a fit of the blues as dense asa 
London fog. For truly there is a funny side to everything 
if you can only see it. | have always fancied that the proper 
management of the breath really had something to do with 
it, but lo! a dear and good old friend informs me that it is 
not necessary to talk about breath. He never mentions it to 
his pupils. But it recurs to me that possibly their voices 
may turn out weak. 

Now | heard of another dear, patient teacher who never 
talks about breath, but directed his pupils to push their 
voices right into the top of the mouth; and one devoted 
follower of this scheme that I heard could have loaned her . 
voice as a pile-driver to any engineering scheme. Another 
wise and enthusiastic teacher directed the pupil to haul up 
the chest and drive her voice against the teeth. Now, upon 
my word, the next time | saw her she had store teeth. What 
became of the originals? I expect she knocked them out 
with the driving process, but | never dared to ask. 

But still another original investigator, desirous of produc- 
ing a vigorous vibration in the voice of a young mezzo-so- 
prano, directed her to place the edge of a book against her 
stays and give ita vigorous poke about every two seconds. 
Thus you see the breath came out in gusts with considerable 
gusto. But about this time she fell into my hands, and my 
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first prescription was to burn the book; and | kissed away 
her tears of disappointment with a dust-cloth. 

There was still another friend of mine who argued that 
singers wasted breath when they sang, and the real secret 
of the Old School was to hold it back. (There may bea 
little truth in this.) So he set to work to make his pupils 
hold back the voice so that there should be nothing lost. 
So the dear, long-suffering pupil held her voice back, backer, 
backest, until she thought she had it sure. But one morning 
her mamma brought her to me clothed in a tailor gown and 
tears. She had lost her voice! ‘‘Ah,’’ I said, ‘‘Let me ex- 
amine the young lady.”’ | adjusted my spectacles and put 
on a professional air. 

‘*What have you been doing to your voice, Miss?” 

‘Holding it back,’’ was the hoarse response. 

‘*So ?”’ | asked, imitating one of her exercises. 

“Yes, sir,’’ and a new tear fell on my newly polished 
floor. 

‘‘But that gave you a sort of swallowing feeling, | 
believe?” 

‘“*Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Ah,” said |, folding my arms with dignity, ‘‘I think | 
understand your case. Your daughter's voice, madam, has 
probably fallen back into the wrong pipe so that she could 
not get it out again. I recommend you to try a stomach 
pump—and two dollars, please.” — The Artist. 


THE OLD ENGINEER AT A CONCERT. 


I is interesting to note how the technical terms of one’s 

profession lend themselves to the description of things 
in quite another line. The Vistror readers will recall the 
Horse Editor's critique of a musical entertainment in which 
the terms of the race course did duty in describing the con- 
cert. The New Orleans Times-Democrat of recent date has 
the following description of a piano performance as told by 
a locomotive engineer. It is good: 

‘‘l was loafing around the streets last night,’ said Jim 
Nelson, one of the old locomotive engineers running into 
New Orleans. ‘‘As | had nothing to do | dropped into a 
concert, and heard a sick-looking Frenchman play a piano 
in a way that made me feel all over in spots. As soon as he 
sat down on the stool | knew by the way he handled him- 
self he understood the machine he was running. He tapped 
the keys way up one end, just as if they were gauges, and 
he wanted to see if he had water enough. Then he looked 
up, as if he wanted to know how much steam he was carry- 
ing, and the next moment he pulled open the throttle, and 
sailed on to the main line as if he was half an hour late. 

‘*You could hear her thunder over culverts and bridges, 
and getting faster and faster, until the fellow rocked about in 
his seat like a cradle. Somehow | thought it was old ‘36’ 
pulling a passenger train and getting out of the way of a 
‘special.’ The fellow worked the keys on the middle divis- 
ion like lightning, and then he flew along the north end of 
the line, until the drivers went around like a buzz saw, and 
| got excited. About the time | was fixing to tell him to 
cut her off a little, he kicked the dampers under the machine 
wide open, pulled the throttle way back in the tender, and, 
Jerusalem! how he did run. | couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and yelled to him that he was pounding on the left side, and 
if he wasn’t careful he'd drop his ashpan. 

‘‘But he didn’t hear. No one heard me. Everything was 
flying and whizzing. Telegraph poles on the side of the 
track looked like a row of cornstalks, the trees appeared to 
be a mudbank, and all the time the exhaust of the old ma- 
chine sounded like the hum of a bumblebee. _| tried to yell 
out, but my tongue wouldn’t move. He went around 
curves like a bullet, slipped an eccentric, blew out his soft 
plug, went down grades fifty feet to the mile and not a 
confounded brake set. She went by the meeting point at a 


mile and a half a minute, and calling for more steam. My 
hair stood up like a cat's tail, because | knew the game was 
up. 

‘*Sure enough, dead ahead of us was the headlight of a 
‘special.’ In a daze! heard the crash as they struck, and | 
Saw cars shivered into atoms, people mashed and mangled 
and bleeding and gasping for water. 1! heard another crash 
as the French professor struck the deep keys away down on 
the lower end of the southern division, and then | came to 
my senses. There he was at a dead standstill, with the door 
of the firebox of the machine open, wiping the perspiration 
off his face, and bowing to the people before him. If I live 
to be a thousand years old I'll never forget the ride that 
Frenchman gave me on a piano.”’ 


MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 


BY E. H. BARD. 


7 LOCUTION, according to competent authority, means 
~ the ‘‘eloquent delivery of words”; and, | may add, 
the eloquent delivery of a combination of words, which 
may be called a sentence, such sentence making audible a 
thought. 

**Music is a succession of sounds combined and regulated 
by the laws of melody and harmony—a science which 
teaches the properties of melodious sounds.”’ 

Its properties are volume (bold or soft) and pitch (high or 
low). Its relations are a succession and harmonic combina- 
tion of sounds governed by rules, the creation of profound 
thought and good taste. 

Musical elocution or oratory is the eloquent and elegant 
singing of words adjusted to music. 

A thorough, practical knowledge of the length, pitch, and 
force or power of sounds is the musical, and the correct 
enunciation of the vowel and consonant elements is its 
basis. 

As an illustration, I will take the vowel ‘‘e,”’ which alone 
means nothing, but by placing h before it, the word ‘‘ he” 
is coined. Take the vowel ‘‘a” and place the sibilant ‘‘s”’ 
after it and the word ‘‘as” is coined; but that is not the 
word | wished to use, so will place the aspirate ‘‘h” before 
the ‘‘a” and | have the word wanted, namely, ‘‘has.” 
Again, take the vowel ‘‘o,” giving it the sound of short ‘‘u,” 
and place ‘‘c” before it and ‘‘m” after it and | have the 
word wished for. Our sentence now reads ‘‘He has cum.” 
The sounds in the last word are sung as spelled, but usage 
requires it to be spelled c-o-m-e. The remainder of the 
verse may be added without further analysis. The reading is 
as follows: 


‘*He has come, the Christ of God!”’ 


It must not be forgotten that) there is but one vowel 
sound in a syllable, and when the mouth is adjusted for the 
sound it must remain in position till the time of the note is 
fully given. 

Attention is called to page 4 of A B C of Musical Elocu- 
tion, where may be found ample instruction for the pronun- 
ciation of vowels and consonants. 

Thoughtful singers will discover the necessity for great 
care in their oratorical studies when they remember that the 
consonants are the arbiters of musical oratory. 

| will now adjust the verse quoted and analyzed to a 
familiar musical phrase : 


[ARs 


Chri - - st o - f 


In my next | will refer to some bad. habits of good singers. 





WHAT IS POPULAR MUSIC ? 


*O much has been said within recent weeks of popular 
7 music that this has become a catch phrase used as a 
shuttlecock between contending factions, says a writer in 
the Chicago Herald. The purists, or, more properly, the 
pharisees who go about clothed in conscious superiority with 
ready falsehoods upon their lips for those who dare to differ 
from them, persist in the transparent absurdity that the term 
popular music is but a synonym for trivial and worthless 
music. They pretend to believe that critics who object to 
severely classical programs on all occasions are common- 
place, vulgar, and destitute of all knowledge and refined ap- 
preciation. They insist that those who demanded popular 
music of the late exposition orchestra were advocates of 
‘*Comrades ” and ‘‘After the Ball” and could by no possibil- 
ity understand anything more classic or refined than ‘‘ The 
Maiden’s Prayer” or ‘‘ The Carnival of Venice.” This silly 
brood of falsehoods has been reinforced in England by the 
monumental absurdity that the late director was hounded 
away from the fair for the reason that he refused to devote 
his programs to the roof garden and variety-hall masic that 
was desired by the critics. All of this demonstrates the fact 
that when ignorance and mendacity are allied in any cause 
the truth is liable to suffer a total eclipse for the time being. 
But we have it on so good an authority as William Cullen 
Bryant that ‘‘truth crushed to earth will rise again,” and all 
history confirms his poetic inspiration in this particular. 

In the general terms popular music for any occasion is the 
music appropriate for that occasion. The dead march in 
‘* Saul,” although classic music, could not be a popular ball- 
room selection, for the reason that it would not be appropri- 
ate for such use, and by the same token the greatest ballet 
music ever written would find no favor at a funeral. For 
educational concerts, attracting only students or professors 
of music, and intended for their edification and instruction, 
the most abstruse symphonic form could scarcely fail of pop- 
ularity; Whereas, for such a joyous outing of all nations as 
we have observed with wonder and delight at Jackson Park, 
the sterner classes in musical composition can have no place. 
Like gentle Rosalind in the forest of Arden, all the people 
are in holiday humor, and the popular music for such a sweet 
vacation time is not the venerated but dreary sonata or noc- 
turne of musical saints, nor the impoverished melodies of the 
musical sinners, but those brilliant harmonies and delectable 
melodies, brave inspirations in all that is gay and debonnair, 
or tender and true—which the great composers of all times 
have contributed to the musical literature of the world. It 
was from this vast storehouse of imperishable beauty and 
inspiration that the late director was urged to make larger 
drafts, but he would not. This is the ‘‘ popular music”’ that 
was demanded, music at once appropriate to a joyous oc- 
casion and equal in magnificent value to any that has ever 
been written. Let the pharisees acknowledge the truth and 
give over lying. 


VOICE TRAINING. 
N the course of an interview with a representative of the 


Pall Mall, Mr. Stedman, a well-known London voice- 
teacher, was asked if he had not some special theory of his 


own in regard to voice-production. ‘*Well, | may say | 
have,” he replied. ‘‘The theory upon which I pin my faith 


is not, however, of my own conception. It had been suc- 
cessfully tried by other masters long before my time. It is 
not generally in vogue at the present day, and many teachers 
of singers disagree with my course. | will not enter into 
a long explanation,as many people know nothing of the 
theory of music,and so my words would be of interest 
only to the minority. Briefly, then, my idea has always 
been to make the ‘EF ‘the foundation tone, as my object is to 
get a vowel which will produce a good tone in as easy a 
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way as possible. Most teachers make‘R’ the foundation 
tone, but | can not recommend that course. You see, while 
the ‘E’system throws the sound right on to the teeth, the 
‘R’ keeps it in the throat. When one is teaching young 
people to sing one must make one’s instructions and expla- 
nations as simple as possible. It is difficult to drive into 
boys’ heads a lot of facts about the physiology of the throat, 
or go at all deeply into the structure of their vocal organs. 
A few outline facts are, of course, explained, but beyond 
this | do not go. Steady, thorough practice does all that is 
necessary. ’ 


RUBINSTEIN AND THE DEADHEAD. 


HOSE whose mission in life is to entertain the public are 

always pestered by friends and acquaintances for free 
seats at their entertainments. There probably never was a 
singer or an actor or a pianist who was not bored nearly to 
death by these people, many of whom had not the slightest 
claim to ask the courtesy they demanded. 

A pianist who was preeminently successful in his day,and 
that day was not far back either, was Rubinstein, who trav- 
eled nearly the whole world over, delighting people with his 
genius. He, like all others, was very much annoyed by re- 
quests for complimentary tickets, but most of the time he 
maintained his composure, even though just!y irritated. It 
is told of him that just before one of his rec’.als in London 
he was accosted by an old lady in the entrance hall and thus 
addressed : 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Rubinstein, | am so glad to see you! I have tried 
in vain to purchase a ticket. Have you a seat you could let 
me have?” 

‘‘Madam,”’said the great pianist, ‘‘there is but one seat 
at my disposal, and that you are welcome to if you think fit 
to take it.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, and a thousand thanks! Where is it?” was the 
excited reply. 

‘‘At the piano,” smilingly replied Rubinstein.—Harper’s 
Young People. 


JAPANESE MUSIC. 


“HE appreciation of Japanese music can scarcely prove an 
easy acquirement to Europeans. Apart from the feebler 
quality of the tone of the instruments, and its singular 
character, Japanese music takes extremely complicated forms, 
and demands the most delicate phrasing to express its individ- 
ualitv. ‘‘My own experience,” remarked Mr. Pigott, ‘‘ has 
been that even in the first-grade tunes it required twenty or 
thirty lessons to enable one to grasp the delicate nuances of 
many of the passages.”’ He expresses the opinion that unless 
Japanese musicians come and play to us in England, accurate 
knowledge of their art and appreciation of their craft can 
only arise in the West very gradually. 

The best way to appreciate Japanese music is to hear it 
performed by native musicians. without prepossessions of 
any kind or the prejudices of travelers, and to hear it with 
ears undebauched—as an Eastern critic might put it—by the 
modern orchestra; for custom in this matter as in others is 
somewhat of a tyrant. It is hardly possible, indeed, that the 
music of the Samisen, heard for the first time in Japanese 
streets, should be appreciated by the tourist accustomed to 
such street harmonies as are afforded by the cornet soloist, 
the piano-organ, or the German band. 

Japanese music should be studied, in fact, as the youthful 
Japanese learn it—by the ear only and experience of the in- 
strument; for it is one of the many paradoxes of the art 
that it is taught entirely by rote and chiefly by blind profess- 
ors. Women and blind men comprise the musical profes- 
sion in Japan. It is odd that a people cultivating music on 
these terms should possess music-books at all, or be at the 
pains of devising a system of notation.—English Exchange. 
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AN EASY WAY TO COMPOSE. 


E have known of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” being used as an 

organ voluntary, by being played so slowly that it 
was entirely unrecognizable as such. It is a fact that the 
rapidity or slowness in which a piece is played effects its en- 
tire character, as may be proved by anyone. Here is the 
latest attempt in this direction as chronicled by a New York 
trade paper: 

Composers of popular music have achieved happy results 
by changing the tunes of old songs and substituting up-to- 
date words. The most recent atrocity of this kind occurred 
in Brooklyn a few Sundays since, and was perpetrated by the 
leader of a popular metropolitan male quartet. He took the 
air of one of the most popular songs and arranged it as a 
quartet for mixed voices. As the air is really a meritorious 
composition, the harmony when the arrangement was com- 
pleted was exquisite. Then he put the words of an ‘‘O 
Salutaris Hostia” to it and sprang it on the choir at rehearsal. 
The time in which it was sung was so slow that neither the 
organist nor the singers suspected the truth. All were cap- 
tivated by the harmony, and Bob got a good deal of credit 
for his new(?)composition. After the choir had sung it over 
several times and it had been decided to sing the selection 
at vespers the next evening, Bob said to the organist: 

‘‘! wish you would try it over just a little faster.” 

‘‘Oh, no, Bob,” said the organist, ‘‘the time is just right. 
A faster movement would spoil it. As it is at present it 
breathes the very spirit of earnest supplication and adora- 
tion. 

‘Yes, yes, | know all about that,” replied Bob, ‘‘but | 
have tried it in several movements, and | am not entirely 
satisfied that the faster movement is the better one. Just run 
off a few measures in jig time.” 


‘‘Why, that would be sacrilege!” exclaimed the organist, 


‘*It would violate the highest emotions.” 
‘lig off afew meas- 


horror-stricken. 
‘Oh, nonsense,” exciaimed Bob. 
ures and let’s hear how it goes.”’ 
The organist complied. The attention of the whole choir 
had been attracted and everybody was listening intently. 
The character of the music was entirely changed by the 
change of time. Only three measures of music had drop- 
ped from the fingers of the player when he stopped and 
looked at Bob. The face of the composer was split with a 
grin like that of Billy Kersands. The soprano sent a hymn- 
book flying with such accuracy that it struck Bob under the 
leftear. Then all hands roared with uncontrollable laughter. 
It was ‘‘Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay.”” 


WHY PADEREWSKI PLAYS SO WELL. 


MUSICIAN relates an anecdote which shows that Pa- 
derewski does not rely upon genius, but upon that 
quality which, in New England, they say, makes perfect 
bread—elbow and wrist work. A friend of this musician 
had a room next to the apartments occupied by Paderewski 
when he was in this city, and used frequently to hear the 
pianist when at his practice. One day, overhearing the vir- 
tuoso play a couple of bars a number of times, this listener 
thought that he would keep tally of the number of times 
Paderewski played these two bars before going to some- 
thing else. This silent tally kept the listener long past his 
dinner hour, but when Paderewski at last stopped and the 
list was counted, it was found that he had played it over 
eight hundred and seventy-eight times without stopping. 
Musicians say that Paderewski’s countryman, Slivinski, will 
endure a greater amount of physical strength and endurance 
than Was necessary for Paderewski to show at any one of his 
concerts, for he thinks nothing of playing in the same even- 
ing three concertos of great length and full of prodigious 
difficulties. 


A NEW IDEA IN CRITICISM. 
SINGERS WHO SIMPLY LOAF AWAY THEIR TIME. 


‘T°HE hustling western business man had been to the opera, 
and was asked what he thought of it, says the Chi 
cago News. 

‘They're lazy,” he replied, shortly. 

‘*Who are lazy?” inquired the man who had spoken to 
him. 

‘*All of them,” was the reply. ‘‘There seems to be a 
lack of good business management that results in a dead 
waste of time.” 

‘*‘Whom are you talking about ?”’ 

‘The singers,” he said, promptly. ‘‘They just loaf and 
take their time about everything. One of them took nearly 
tive minutes to get through a two-syllable word, and the 
audience applauded as if she had done well at that. It’s an 
outrage, sir, to waste time that way. If they’d just get 
some live business man to take hold of the show he'd put 
some of those songs through in half the time, and finish 
the whole show without missing a thing an hour earlier 
than it’s done now. I'll bet if | was running it those big- 
salaried singers wouldn't loaf on their jobs as they do now. 
And the fiddlers are pretty near as bad. They just draw 
the thing out as if they were afraid to work, and the crowd 
doesn't seem to catch onto the way it’s bamboozled. Why, 
we've got an old, broken-down singing-teacher out our way 
who can put any of those songs through in anywhere from 
five to fifteen minutes’ better time.”’ 


ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE VIOLIN 

WRITER in the Violin World traces in a very interest- 

ing manner the origin and evolution of the violin. We 
boil down a few of his statements for the benefit of the 
VisiITOR readers. 

The violin was evidently evolved from the lute, a stringed 
instrument of very ancient date, which was played much as 
the mandolin and Bandurria is now, with a piece of shell or 
bone, called a plectrum. When the bow was introduced 
the violin became a distinctive instrument, and opened pos- 
sibilities undreamed of before. 

And where was this charming ingenuity and case of in- 
strumental growth first propounded? Not in Saxon England, 
though our ancestors ought to have all the credit of making 
the discovery for themselves. But an elder race of human- 
ity, the Persians, had taken the first great step in that direc- 
tion, while our own ancestors were still in a condition of 
barbarism. In Persia, the land of the sun and of the morr- 
ing, the double lute or violin had existed from unknown 
antiquity, although it had never been disseminated in other 
countries beyond. The very name of the Persian instru- 
ment accompanied the violin in its future wanderings. And 
when at last it was introduced into unmusical Europe at a 
later date by the Moors of Spain it was termed the rebeck, 
which is simply a corruption of the Persian rebad. 

Yet in even tracing the violin to Persia the end of its an- 
liquity is not yet. In those remote eastern countries of the 
globe it seems like a thing that has no beginning. Simul- 
taneously with their brothers, the Persians, the Aryans of Hin- 
doostan had developed the double lute to the same perfection. 
It may certainly have been diffused by means of traffic and 
barter into India, or it may have existed in a half-fledged 
condition before these two great branches of Aryans sepa- 
rated and became two great peoples. This we argue from 
the fact that the Hindoo instrument had almost the same 
name as the Persian, being called the rabab. 

The strange fact about the violin is that it should have ex- 
isted for such a long time, for many centuries, among the 
Orientals without ever traveling into civilized Europe. 
Neither the Greeks nor the Romans knew it; and although 
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our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors developed the violin inde- 
pendently of influence from abroad, the instrument never 
entered European music till the middle ages. Yet Persian 
minstrels may have played the violin in Persepolis when 
Rome was still a village; and Alexander the Great may have 
heard the violin from the native hamlets as he sailed down 
the Indus to the sea. 

Most extraordinary were the stories and most superstitious 
the notions which prevailed about the miraculous instrument 
on its first introduction into Europe. It was told how a fid- 
dler had once been brought before a magistrate for vagrancy. 
Finding no means of escape, he began to play his violin, 
set the magistrate and the court to dancing, and quietly 
went off in the hubbub. Another story was to the effect 
that a fiddler repaid, with interest, some scurvy entertainers 
by leading them a dance at midnight over bogs and fens and 
moorland, walking in front whilst they capered behind, 
with nothing but shirts to shield them from the cold. 

The violin was supposed to be played by the witches in 
their revels at the Brocken. They had violins made out of 
skulls of horses, and on Walpurgis Night would sit in a ring, 
playing wonderfully on these violins. Some of the ordinary 
fiddlers of that day were supposed to have frequented these 
unhallowed assemblages for the purpose of acquiring extra- 
ordinary skill on this most diabolical of instruments, and all 
who attained great dexterity on the violin were assumed to 
have sold their souls to Satan for the privilege. 


SOME REASONS 


DOWN BY THE AUTHOR, TO PERSWADE 
TO LEARNE TO SING. 


BRIEFLY SET EVERYONE 


1. It is a knowledge easily taught and quickly learned, 
where there is a good master and an apt scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightful to Nature and 
good to preserve the health of man. 

3. It doth strengthen all parts of the breast and doth 
open the pipes. 

4. It is a singular good remedie for a stuttering and stam- 
mering in the speech. ' 

5. It is the best means to procure a perfect pronunciation 
and to make a good orator. 

6. It is the only way to know where Nature hath be- 
stowed a good voyce: which gift is so rare as there is not 
one among a thousand that hath it, and in many that excel- 
lent gift is lost because they want art to express nature. 

7. There is not any musicke of instruments whatsoever 
comparable to that which is made by the voyces of men; 
where the voyces are good, and the same well sorted and 
ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour 
and serve God therewith; and the voyce of man is chiefly 
to be employed to that ende. 

Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum 
Since singing is so good a thing, 
| wish all men would learn to sing, 
—From *‘Byrd's psalmes, sonets, and songs of sadnes and 
pietie, made into musicke of five parts,” published in 
1587. 


PROPOS of the enormous number of new one-act operas 
&é la ‘‘Cavalleria,”” which are everywhere being an- 
nounced, a German contemporary, the Munich Kunst und 
Theater Anzeiger, waxes funny in a German fashion as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Only one-act operas seem to be considered the 
essence of true music now. They continue to grow and 
increase in ever greater—shortness. It will not be long be- 
fore half-act operas become the fashion, and then quarter- 
acts will follow, till at last composers will come to the con- 
clusion that it will be best not to compose at all. That would, 
perhaps, be the best music.” 





SING IN ENGLISH. 

MERICAN audiences have had a long siege of operas and 
operatic music sung by foreigners and home vocalists 
in all the foreign tongues, says the Commercial Gazette. 
Through a long series of years they have listened to this style 
of music without a whimper. So long, in fact, have they 
heard it that a sentiment has been fully established from 
ocean to ocean so strongly in its favor that a singer was not 
considered worthy of sufferance unless the words of some 
alien tongue were uttered to the music of some alien com- 
poser. This idea has long grown into a fad, and there are 
more people than might be imagined who class a concert by 

the amount of foreign: music contained in the program. 

A good part of the foundation for this popular craze has 
been laid in the instrumental music which has been indus- 
triously circulated through the world from the musical cen- 
ters of Europe. It established a taste for all the old schools. 
Quite naturally the vocal compositions, from a grand opera 
to a ballad, of these same schools have won themselves 
into the general favor with students and their teachers. In 
this way the whole tendency has been to slight anything 
which has not that foreign caste which does not partake 
of the individualizing characteristics of these schodls. So 
closely have the old schools been followed that any attempt 
to depart or start a new school has met with foreign and 
domestic boycott. 

It is not intended in any wise to cast discredit on the 
works of the masters simply because they are foreign, 
nor on the capacity of those who interpret them, vocally or 
instrumentally, but simply to point out the idea to notice 
the fading fad. 

Anyone who has noticed audiences lately must recall to 
mind the avidity with which the mixed audience seizes 
upon a ballad, a ballad sung in English, one that they can 
understand and appreciate the sentiment. There is nothing 
like English for the English people or the English-speaking 
people. 


ILLIAN LEWIS, the actress, gives the following hints 

- on theater etiquette, which, of course, is equally ap- 
plicable to the opera, concerts, and all places of amusement: 
If you have seen the play don't anticipate your friend’s pleas- 
ure by telling what will happen. Put on your handsomest 
gown; you will feel better and enjoy the acting more. Don’t 
talk during the action of the play; don't read the jokes on 
the program during the overture; it is ill bred to read if 
someone is with you, and still more to read aloud for the 
benefit of all around you. Don’t drink the water the boys 
pass around; if you are thirsty wait until after the play and 
go to a restaurant, or wait till you go home. Don’t wear 
gloves in the theater; you are liable to ruin them, and the 
cost of an evening's entertainment is doubled by the expense 
of a pair of gloves; the handling of the program covers the 
gloves with printer's ink, which resists the ordinary process 
of cleaning. Fold your program into the smallest possible 
compass; when leaving, place it in the chair, if you do not 
wish to preserve it—throwing it on the floor gives an indi- 
cation of the sort of parlor you are used to. Don’t wear 
your hat. If you don’t like the play, don’t tell anybody 
within twenty yards of you about it—they may like it, and 
you have no right to spoil their pleasure. Don’t come late 
—you disturb those who come early; you have no right to 
do that. Show your good breeding by your modest be- 
havior, and don’t think the public came to see you or your 
dress—it came to see the performance. 


‘‘If Theodore Thomas is a musician,” said Banks, ‘‘ why 
is it that nobody ever saw him play a cornet for instance?” 
‘‘He doesn’t have to,” said Rivers. ‘‘He can always find 
some subs to toot.” 





























MUSICAL HORSES. 


HIS little incident happened above the clouds on one 
Sunday morning, several summers ago, on the very tip- 
top of beautiful Roan Mountain in North Carolina. 

A small circle, numbering not more than about a dozen 
people, were seated about on the smooth rocks, or on the 
springy cushions of beautiful mountain heather with which 
nature has upholstered most inviting seats in this beautitul 
land of clouds. 

One of the company, a clergyman, was conducting an 
informal religious service. Having finished his short sermon, 
he announced a hymn. As there were no books, his selec- 
tion was necessarily somewhat familiar to all, and presently 
there arose from this small congregation a strong and hearty 
chorus. So intent were the singers upon their simple serv- 
ice, in which minister and all joined with equal spirit, that 
no one noticed, until a horse's face was thrust forward be- 
tween two of the congregation, that a drove of horses, evi- 
dently attracted by the voices, had gradually approached, 
until a second circle was formed outside the worshipers. 
The discovery was so startling that for 4 moment even the 
minister forgot his clerical dignity and burst out laughing, 
and all the voices broke down. 

At this the uninvited horses fell back in some contusion 
and apparent embarassment. 

In a few seconds, however, the singers recovered them- 
selves, and with really creditable self-control sang the entire 
hymn, and as there were several stanzas, the outer circle of 
horses, which had soon closed in again, thrust forward more 
than one equine head among the amused worshipers betore 
a final ‘‘Amen” sent them off once more in a scamper. 

Again and again, as other hymns were sung, during which 
it is safe to say not a little fun entered into the worship, the 
song-loving horses came back, their long, serious faces seem- 
ing to wear almost pious expressions as they listened atten- 
tively, and dashed away at the end of the performance. 

The minister on this occasion was a well-known and 
popular clergyman. 

No doubt he had addressed audiences of almost every con- 
ceivable character during his ministry, and felt his risibles 
proof against ordinary surprise, but this sudden apparition of 
eager horse faces was too much for even his self-control. But, 
after all, ministers are only men, and a man who would not 
feel tempted te laugh on such an occasion would be so dull 
that he could hardly be expected to preach a bright sermon. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


“KING RENE’S DAUGHTER.” 
JULIAN EDWARDS NEW OPERA A SUCCESS. 


FRESH feature of interest was added to the bill at Herr- 

mann’s Theater, New York, on the 23d ult., says the 
New York World of recent date, by the first production on 
any stage of ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter,” a lyric drama in one 
act, founded on Henrik Herz’s famous play of the same 
name, the music by Julian Edwards, which was presented 
under the personal direction of the composer. 

We are told anent ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter” that it was 
written before ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ and also the one-act 
opera-melodrama, lyric drama—what you will—is not at all 
anew artform. The latter of these statements is undoubt- 
edly true; the first may well be so, as Mr. Edwards’ work, 
though generally modern in spirit and treatment, and suf- 
ficiently individual, suggests Wagner rather than Mascagni. 

The charming story of the blind princess, brought up in 
utter ignorance of her affliction, who is told of it and thereby 
cured by her betrothed, Tristan, while ignorant of her iden- 
tity with his affianced wife, is familiar to many who never 
heard of the play from which Mr. Edwards has drawn his 
libretto with little alteration of the original theme. The mu- 
sical setting with which the composer has given this story 
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is throughout dignified, refined, and musicianly; the treat- 
ment of the orchestra in particular being skillful, varied, and 
elaborate almost to excess. 

lo say that music is ‘‘ Wagnerian”’ nowadays is to use a 
cant expression almost meaningless, yet Mr. Edwards’ score 
is Wagnerian in the sense that much of the melody is in- 
trusted to the orchestra rather than to the voices, and while 
much of the music possesses genuine melodic beauty there 
is a lack of the set formal melody popularly called tune. In 
this work, however, Mr. Edwards evidently aimed at the 
artistic rather than the popular, and, judging from the recep- 
tion accorded to it last night, he must be credited with hav 
ing hit his mark. 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT 


i’ YOK place at the very beginning of my career, says Chris- 
tine Nilsson. After | had made my successful debut in 
‘*La Traviata” at the Theatre Lyrique, the manager under- 
took to prepare a brilliant revival of Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute 
As | was very young at the time, as | have said before, he in- 
tended toallot to me the young-girl role of the opera, which 
was that of Pamina, the daughter of the Queen of the Night 
But a certain prima donna, who was then all-powerful behind 
the scenes of the theater, insisted that | should be cast for 
the Queen of the Night myself. M. Carvalho made strenu- 
ous objections, for in that case I, a girl of seventeen, would 
have to personate the mother of his own wife, who was 
then nearly forty. His remonstrances were all in vain. The 
lady was obdurate, and she made no secret to her intimate 
friends for her reason for insisting upon the change of parts 
which was that the music of the Queen of the Night was 
written in so exceptionally high a key that in singing it | 
would probably utterly ruin my voice, and she would thus 
get rid of arival. But my voice happened to be naturally of 
an unusual range in the upper register, so | was able to sing 
the grand aria of the role, with its trying staccato passages 
precisely as it was originally written, and that without effort 
and fatigue. | was nightly called upon to repeat that aria 
three times, and instead of ruining my voice | achieved tn 
the part my first great operatictriumph. It was not till long 
vears afterward that | heard the true reason of its being allot- 
ted to me. 


‘DONT SHOOT THE ORGANIST. 


R. JAMES PAYN, ina recent issue of the ///ustrated Lon- 

don News, has some sympathetic remarks on organists, 
apropos of the mention in a religious journal of the presenta- 
tion to an organist in a Congregational chapel of the mod- 
est sum of £10 on the completion of the twenty-fifth year 
of his services. The same journal, it appears, in comment- 
ing on the incident, remarks that ‘‘ organists have feelings, 
and it is well that they should be recognized.”’ And then Mr. 
Payn goes on to improve the occasion by misquoting a fa- 
mous anecdote: ‘‘It seems but a negative patronage that ts 
extended to him all the world over. ‘Please do not shoot 
at the organist; he does his best,’ is, we know, the sort. of 
encouragement he meets with across the Atlantic, and here at 
home matters are but little better.’" Now, curiously enough, 
on the same day on which Mr. James Payn was maltreating 
this anecdote in the ///ustrated London News the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis was guilty of precisely similar conduct in the col- 
umns of the Daily Chronicle. \n the next day’s issue Mr. 
Walter Wren gave what we believe to be the correct ver- 
sion, and may be quoted here: ‘‘In the Wild West a‘saloon 
often joins the bar. There the miners dance to the music 
of a pianoforte. An English traveler saw a placard on the 
wall, just behind the pianoforte-player’s head, ‘Don't shoot 
at the orchestra. He does his best.’ ”’ 


The world would be happier and the people just as wise 
if they would whistle more and argue less. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Vistror begins the New Year and its new volume 


with a new dress, bib,and tucker. How do you like its 
appearance ? . 

F. W. Roor’sarticle in this Vistror will interest our readers. 
We appreciate his kind words, and are rather proud of the 
fact that the Vistror is like the United States Government, 
‘fof the people, by the people, for the people,’’ and not for the 
aristocratic few. 


Tue February Vistror will have a good supply of Easter 
music. Easter comes early this year, March 25, and to do 
good work choirs must begin rehearsing early. We will 
print one or two easy Easter pieces in the March Visiror, such 
as can be sung without much practice. 


WE have made special arrangements with the publishers 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine to send their monthly and 
the Visiror to subscribers at $2.50 for the two publications 
per year. If any other magazine is desired with the Visrror 
we will give terms for which they can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


DuRING a recent visit to Boston the author of ‘‘ Analytical 
Harmony,” the new system which is attracting so much 
attention, was introduced to Mr. John Orth, the well-known 
musician. Mr. Orth inquired, ‘‘ Are you the author of ‘ Musical 
Analysis’?” ‘‘ Guilty,” said Mr. Goodrich. ‘‘Not guilty, but 
vilt-edged,” replied the genial composer. 


Ir is the custom with most publications to print original 
articles ‘‘leaded”’ (spaced between lines) and selected articles 
‘‘solid.”". The Vistror does not follow this plan. Most of 
its columns are ‘‘solid,” though the articles are prepared ex- 
pressly for it. We adopt this plan to gain space and give 
our readers greater variety. 


WE call attention to our premiums again. The list is too 
long to print each month, but we will say here that it in- 
cludes everything our friends may need. Our premiums are 
not confined to music, music-books, or musical instruments. 
Let us know of anything you may desire to possess, and we 
will tell you how many subscriptions will secure it. 


A CONTEMPORARY prints a wail from a disenchanted pupil 
who follows the vocal school established at Bayreuth. He 
gives his experience as follows: ‘‘The singing-teacher, Mr. 
Kneise, is above all a pianist. This is his method: Yell as 
loud as you can until you imagine that you have unhinged 
something. Clench your fists until your nails enter your flesh 
and draw blood. Howl as if someone was pursuing you. 
The rest will go easy.” 


THERE was a time when the throwing of flowers or other 
gifts upon the stage was a spontaneous tribute to the merits 
of the performer, but there is so much doubt about the source 
of many of the floral pieces handed over the footlights nowa- 
days that we think Manager Grau, of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, New York, has done a wise thing in inaugurating a 
reform, by forbidding anything of the kind to be presented to 
the performers from the audience-room. 


PALESTRINA is supposed by most people, even most musi- 
cians, to be the name of a composer, but it is not. It is the 
name of the birthplace of him who wrote the wonderful 
compositions which saved music to the Church of Rome 
and to the world. A monument is to be erected to his 
memory at Palestrina. ‘‘Alive,” says the St. James’ Gazette, 
‘*he was so poor he had almost to beg his bread. Now that 
he has been dead three hundred years they give him a stone.” 


A Fab, or hobby, call it what you choose, is not a bad thing 
to have in addition to one’s regular occupation. It gives rest 
and relaxation from the intense strain of active professional 
life, and is a tonic not to be despised. Gladstone’s hobby is 
woodchopping. Lincoln found relief in telling funny stories. 
Paderewski says that playing billiards has saved his life. 
When he stops practicing, if he walks, rides, or merely rests, 
he continues to think of his work. In playing billiards he 
forgets everything, and gets mental rest and bodily exercise. 


Ir is said of Bismarck, Grant, Sherman, and various other 
distinguished men, that they could not tell one tune from 
another. We are inclined to believe the statement exagger- 
ated even when made by the illustrious heroes themselves. 
A man’s perception must be very limited indeed when he 
can not tell white from black, or ‘‘Yankee Doodle” from 
‘‘Old Hundred.” It reminds us of the man of very, very 
limited stature, of whom it was said that he was so small 
that when he had a pain he could not tell whether it was 
corns or headache! 
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IS IT A WASTE? 


‘ ¢ ]F I can not become an artist | will let music alone,” was 

the remark made to us recently. ‘‘No one should 
touch music who can not excel in it. Look at the hundreds 
and thousands who are hammering away at the piano; 
scratching for dear life at the violin; yelling solfeggios at the 
top of their voices. Are they not just wasting time that 
would be better spent in washing dishes or doing some 
other useful work? What does it all amount to? Why all 
this waste?” 

Well, let us see if it is a waste. It is true that all can not 
become artists. There are many who do not rise above 
mediocrity. But a very small proportion of those who study 
music attain to a degree of skill and perfection in it sufficient 
to attract public attention, and but precious few rise so high 
as to receive public recognition for their accomplishments. 

Granted. But is it in any wise different in other profes- 
sions, in other business, in other arts? Do all rise to the top 
in other pursuits in life ? 

All railroad men can not rise from the position of section 
hand or clerk to that of president of the road, or even to 
be boss of the shop, though some have done so. Shall 
there be no section hands or minor offices therefore? Sail- 
ors can not all become captains. Shall there be no men be- 
fore the mast, then? There will always be more privates 
than generals, except in Kentucky. 

ls all effort useless that does not result in perfection? Is 
there not some profit and pleasure to be derived from the 
comparatively humble position of a high private in the rear 
rank? 

Does not each sphere of business or social life furnish its 
own compensations? Does not the child student get about 
as much satisfaction and help from his pictured and big-let- 
tered primer as does the cultured sage from his books? 

Each in his way, and on the plane on which be lrves, and 
each according to the faithfulness with which his work ts 
performed, gets pay and pleasure as be goes along, and to 
each this satisfaction is commensurate with bis ability to 
recetve and enjoy. 

So the Vistror would encourage the study of music, even if 
there is no purpose of making it a profession, and if there 
be no hope, or desire, or time to excel in it. A superficial 
knowledge of music is better than none. It is right, also, 
to study music for the mere pleasure to be derived from 
even very ordinary attainments init. Even the pursuit of 
it for fashion’s sake is not without its benefits. Art for art’s 
sake is good doctrine, but art for the people’s sake is just as 
worthy, helpful, and ennobling. 

There are many who can afford neither the time nor the 
expense for an extended course of musical study. Two or 
three ‘‘quarters,”’ or a year or two at most, is about all that 
the great majority of people can give to it. They love 
music. Shall they not be encouraged to take even a few 
lessons in the primer of this wonderful art, though they 
may never get beyond the vestibule of its temple? If 


*?Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,” 


It is also better to have learned a little about the beautiful 
Tone-World than never to have begun the study of it. 


If, like Moses, one can not enter Canaan, the next best 
thing is to stand on Pisgah’s Mount and view the ‘‘land 
which is very far off.” 

Though the sunlight is perfect brightness, vet the starlight 
is not to be despised. ‘‘And even one star differeth from 
another star in glory.” 

Walking is nobler than creeping, but creeping is better 
than no locomotion whatever. 

Despise not the day of small things. 
chance. 

The supply is inexhaustible. 
from the Fountain of Song. 


Give everybody a 


Let whosoever will, draw 


CITY NOTES. 


The report that Mr. Charles E. Bemiss was to leave the 
city to join the Baker opera troupe is denied. 


The College of Music orchestral department gave an inter- 
esting concert last month under the direction of Signor Cam- 
panari. One of the features of the program was the per- 
formance of the Mozart Symphony in A major. The students 
had the assistance of a number of professional musicians. 


The Patti Concert Company drew a good house at Music 
Hall on the evening of December 22. The diva was heartily 
applauded, of course, perhaps quite as much for the sake of 
what she has been as for what she now is. Though she 
yet sings well there is a general feeling that something is 
missing in the wonderful voice, and that the old-time Patti 
will never appear again. Naturally this is to be expected. 
The wonder is that her voice has held out so well. 


Geo. B. Holsinger, a prominent teacher in Bridgewater, Va., 
says of Goodrich’s new Harmony book: ‘‘! am perfectly de- 
lighted with it. It is the very book | have been looking for.”’ 
Ed. ]. Fink, Portland, Oregon, writes: ‘‘1 consider it the best 
harmony system for the average student | ever saw.” 


Geo. Schleiffarth has made another hit in his new song 
‘* Malaga-Mobile.”” The words are by Stanton, the southern 
poet, and, we believe, editor of the Atlanta Constitution. 


Miss Marguerite Wuertz sang Frederick's new song ‘‘ Twi- 
light Bridge” in Cleveland recently, and made a most favor- 
able impression. 


Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, of Miss Baur’s Conservatory, gave 
a Historical Recital Saturday afternoon, December 23. The 
subjects were ‘‘ The Early English School,” ‘‘The Clementi 
School,” ‘‘The Modern Classic School.’ 


Mrs. Goodrich, a fine singer and teacher now residing in 
Cincinnati, has been much commended for her artistic work. 
Of her, Max Maretzek said: ‘‘She has a beautiful voice and 
knows how to use it.” 


Marie Decca has been delighting large audiences at the 
‘‘Pops.”” 

Dr. Root’s ‘‘Haymakers” was given at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church last month, and was very successful. Among the 
soloists were Miss Flora Mclvor, Mrs. Clara Doty Rimanoczy, 
and other well-known local talent. It was directed by Mr. 
C. A. Saunders. 


The special services at the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church 
are continued this year. Two have been given to date: 
Costa’s ‘‘Eli,’"” November 26, and ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ December 
24. ‘‘ Elijah” follows on January 28. Selections from ‘‘ The 
Redemption” and other works of Gounod, February 25, 
and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Light of the World”’’ March 25 (Easter). 











Mr. Geo. Schneider continues his valuable educational 
Piano Recitals at the rooms of his music school, Pike Opera- 
House. - The third recital was given December 2, with the 
following program: 

Sonata, D-flat, F. W. Rust; Variations, F minor, Haydn; Wanderbilder, 


op. 17, Jensen; Fantasie, op. 28, Mendelssohn; Sonata, op. 81, Beethoven. 


rhe Apollo Club gave its first concert of the season at 
Music Hall December 14, assisted by Miss C. G. Clarke, of 
Boston, soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves. of New York, contralto, and 
orchestra. Cowen’'s ‘‘Sleeping Beauty” occupied the first 
half of the evening, and miscellaneous selections the second 
half. The concert was necessarily lengthy in order to give 
sufficient variety, the cantata being quite long and a bit tire- 
some in spots. We suppose the vocal soloists were needed 
to help in the cantata, and the Apollos are always on the 
lookout for talent of the highest order to assist them, but our 
preference would be to have the Apollos furnish the vocal 
music, and let the soloists be instrumentalists to give still 
more variety, or at least one of them might be such. We 
take it for granted there was a good reason for not bringing 
forward the ladies of the Club in part-songs by themselves, 
but they held their own in the cantata and the choruses fol- 
lowing. The Club is in fine condition and doing good work. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet is now giving its seventh 
series of concerts to good and appreciative audiences. Mr. 
Bohlmann assisted at the last concert. 

The Bostonians gave a week of opera at Pike's last month. 
Better audiences would have greeted them had the people 
been sure that the company was bona fide. Last year the 
criginal Bostonians did not appear, but sent a substitute 
company which did not please. 

The German Orpheus mixed chorus gave its Scharwenka 
concert December 28, too late for notice this month. We 
attended a rehearsal of the program, directed by Herr Schar- 
wenka and Mr. Guckenberger, and the vim and vigor with 
which everything went promised a fine concert. 

The College of Music lost a valued friend and assistant by 
the death of Prof. C. P. Moulinier December 4. He had been 
connected with the College almost from the beginning of its 
history, and at the time of his death occupied the position 
of assistant treasurer and professor of the Italian language. 
The board of trustees and the faculty of the College passed 
suitable resolutions as tribute to his memory. 


Mr. Wm. Howard Neff is occupying Prof. Moulinier’s old 
desk at the College of Music. 

It is said that Mr*H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York Tribune, 
has arranged a Russian boat-song for the Orpheus male voice 
club of this city. It will probably be sung at the next concert. 


Miss Grace Mayo, after a long and serious illness, has re- 
sumed her classes at the John Church Company's piano 
rooms and at her home on Mt. Auburn. 


Miss Mildred Marsh, one of the very talented students of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of which Miss Clara 
Baur is directress, and at which institution she had studied 
from childhood and recently graduated with high honors, 
has created quite a sensation among the professors and stu- 
dents of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, of Berlin. 
Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, whose pupil she was for three 
years before leaving for Berlin, has just received a most flat- 
tering letter from Herr Karl Klindworth, in regard to Miss 
Marsh's accomplishments. 

A goodly number of Cincinnati musicians attended the 
O. M. T. A. annual meeting at Dayton, a report of which 
meeting we hope to give in our next Issue. 

Miss Marie Decca, the favorite soprano, is to sing the 
popular new song, ‘‘Love’s Solace,” by P. F. Campiglio, 
at a grand concert in Music Hall January 18, accompanied 
by the composer. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich, the analytical writer and lecturer, 
returned to Chicago last Friday from an extended trip through 
the East, during which he visited all of the large cities. In 
Boston he formed a high opinion of Emil Paur, and says that 
all of the leading musicians have welcomed him heartily; but 
the critics are disposed to find fault ana will probably continue 
it. In New York Mr. Goodrich was one of three invited 
guests at a banquet given by the Clef Club, and followed 
Rev. Lyman Abbott and Mr. H. E. Krehbiel in a speech on 
the value of newspapers in the musical world. Mr. Good- 
rich maintained his well-known theory that a professional 
musician does not make a good critic.. Throughout his en- 
tire tour Mr. Goodrich was treated with the distinguished 
consideration that so thorough a musician and polished a 
writer merits. “ 

The New Method of Studying Harmony, as set forth by 
A. ]. Goodrich in his new book, is meeting with favor from 
the very best of musicians—those who are supposed to 
know ‘‘what’s what.”’ H. C. MacDougall, of Providence, 
says: ‘‘It is a valuable book, planted on a solid foundation, 
and | shall use it.” Thos. Tapper, of Boston, says of it: 
‘*Excellently conceived and logically executed.” Bullard, 
of Boston, thinks Mr. G. has ‘‘Solved the problem of a har- 
mony without a teacher.’ The editor of the Visiror is glad 
to add his testimony as to the value of the new work. It 
has long been needed and it fills the bill. 


Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rockwood, of the Utica School 
of Music, has been giving a series of illustrated lectures on 
American Musicians and their works. Several of our Cin- 
cinnati composers will soon receive attention from her in 
forthcoming lectures. 

A Christmas Concert was given Thursday evening, De- 
cember 21, at Beaver Falls, Pa., by the pupils of the College 
of that place under the direction of Prof. Wm. H. T. Aborn. 


Mr. Harrison M. Wild, the talented organist of Unity 
Church, Chicago, gave his 143d Organ Concert, December 
17. It was largely a Christmas program. Why are not 
Organ Concerts more popular? Mr. Wild makes them so. 


Mr. E. T. Pryor has been giving concerts at Niagara Falls 
and Tonawanda, N. Y. He is very successful in getting up 
children’s cantatas, and has just given ‘‘ Fairy Land,” b 
E. W. Eastman. He also gave Dr. Root’s ‘‘Bethlehem 
recently. 


The Prospectus of the Cleveland School of Music is before 
us, and shows a remarkably ‘‘ strong team” for the coming 
season. Among the more prominent teachers are Alfred 
Arthur, Wilson G. Smith, and Johannes Wolfram. 


Special musical services are becoming a feature of the 
churches in different parts of the country. Our Mt. Auburn 
Presbyterian Church has been giving them for two years. 
Other churches are doing similar work elsewhere. Mr. Geo. 
B. Selby, organist and choir-director of Calvary Church, 
Louisville, Ky., is preparing Gade’s ‘‘Zion,’’ Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy 
City,” and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” for evening services 
during the winter. 

Mr. C. W. Harrington, Rochester, N. Y., gave Dr. Root’s 
‘‘Bethlehem” at Christmas, and is preparing ‘‘The Hay- 
makers” for a concert to be given some time this month. 


Tue longest opera is ‘‘ William Tell,’ which lasts four 
hours and fifty minutes. Other lengthy scores are “ Robert 
the Devil,”’ four hours and forty-five minutes; ‘‘L’Africaine, ” 
four hours and forty minutes, and ‘‘The Huguenots,” four 
hours and thirty minutes. The shortest is ‘‘Sonnambula,” 
which takes only a little over two hours to perform. 
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NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Sig. Mattie composes anywhere—in the underground rail- 
way (he lives in London), on the top of an omnibus, etc., 
but is powerless if anyone whistles. His music reflects the 
mood of the moment. 


Joseph Bennett, the English critic, writes about ‘‘ the ex- 
traordinary example of organized noises called the ‘Ride of 
the Walkyries.’” 


Guilmant thinks the American temperament essentially 
poetic. 


Mr. Holman Black, son of Prof. J. S. Black, of Indian- 
apolis, is making a tour through Ireland with a concert com- 
pany and meeting with great success. 


There are to be two municipal schools in St. Petersburg 
named after Tschaikowsky. 


Gounod termed the Ninth Symphony ‘‘the Musician's 
Bible.” 


Josef Slivinski, the Polish pianist, who recently came to 
this country for a concert tour, is not meeting with the 
reception expected of ‘‘a worthy successor to Paderewski. ’ 
It would have been better for him to have been heralded on 
his own merits. 


John Philip Sousa, the great band-leader, has written 
another successful march, ‘‘ The Liberty Bell,"” We under- 
stand that, although it has been out but little over a month, 
3,000 copies have been ordered. 


M. Bruneau’s ‘‘L’Attaque du Moulin” might have refer- 
ence to Sancho Panza’s memorable interview with the wind- 
mill. but it hasn’t. It is a more serious affair, and has to do 
with the Franco-German war. 


The directors of the St. Petersburg Imperial Theater an- 
nounce a cycle of twenty performances of works by Wag- 
ner to be given during Lent. 


Gounod is to have a monument in the Parc Monceau, 
Paris. 40,000 francs had been received for the purpose up 
to December 1. 


There will be produced shortly in Paris a parody on Wag- 


ner's ‘‘Valkyrie,” under the title ‘‘La V'lakyrit” (la voila 
qui rit). It is said that Wotan will dance the ‘‘Ta-ra-ra.” 


Dr. Karl Reinecke has just reached the jubilee of his career 
as a musical artist. 
Mascagni’s ‘‘] Rantzau”’ was a failure in London. 


Sims Reeves is to go on the concert stage again. 


Emil Paur says that Europe does not possess an orchestra 
equal to the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


AN INCIDENT. 


C= morning the leader of the Barth Singing Society vis- 
ited his friend, the great musician, Beethoven. 

‘‘What’'s the news to-day?” 
‘*Here,” answered Beethoven, as he handed him a manu- 


‘‘Good morning,” said he. 


script. ‘‘l composed this to-day, but coming into this room 
and seeing a bright fire burning | thought it would make 
good matter for the flames.’ 

‘‘Allow me,” said Barth, taking the manuscript. ‘‘Let’s 
try it.” As Barth began to play, the frown passed away 
from Beethoven's face and he listened very attentively. He 
was exceedingly pleased when Barth said, ‘‘Oh! no, my 
dear friend, this is too good for the flames.” It was the re- 
nowned scena ‘‘Adelaide.''—Translated from a German peri- 
odical. 


CHOPIN IN POLAND. 


WHEN the great composer and pianist, Chopin, was a 
young man whose name was just beginning to be well 
known he was traveling through Poland with a friend and 
was one day snow-bound. Some good-natured peasants 
syicceeded in getting his carriage out of a great snow-drift 
and piloting the travelers to the posthouse where they were 
to change horses. 

As they entered the little parlor of the house Chopin flew 

to the piano, and, striking a few chords, exclaimed joyfully, 
‘*Santa Cecilia, the piano is in tune!” and seated himself at 
the instrument. As he sat there improvising, the peasants 
stole in and stood watching him with mingled amazement 
and delight. 
_**We shall see whether they are lovers of music,” said 
Chopin softly to his friend, and thereupon began to play his 
fantasia on Polish airs. The peasants stood in rapt silence, 
their eyes fixed on the pianist’s flying fingers and their 
faces irradiated with pleasure. Suddenly the postmaster 
announced, ‘‘ The horses are ready!” 

Chopin sprang up, but a dozen voices cried ‘‘ Finish that 
wonderful piece; finish it!” And the postmaster, who had 
heard only a few bars, said pleadingly, ‘‘I'll give you cou- 
rier, horses, everything you want, if you will remain just a 
little while!” 

The fantasia was finished, and at last the pianist was 
allowed to depart, though with many expressions of sorrow 
from the enraptured group. Years afterwards, when all 
Paris fell under the charm of his marvelous spell, Chopin 
often recalled the tribute paid to him by the peasants in that 
Polish inn.— Youth’s Companion. 


N an article published in the German periodical Uber Land 

und Meer there is a curious anecdote about Paderewski 
and his minuet. The writer says: When Paderewski was 
a professor at Warsaw Conservatoire he was a frequent vis- 
itor at my house, and one evening we fell into a conversa- 
tion about Mozart. In the course of this | unfortunately had 
the audacity to remark that no living composer could, in the 
smallest degree, be compared with Mozart. Paderewski's 
only reply then was a slight shrug of his shoulders, but the 
day after he came again, and, sitting down to the piano, 
said, ‘‘! should like to play you a little piece of Mozart's 
which perhaps you do not know.” He then played the 
minuet. | was enchanted with it, and cried, ‘‘ Now you will 
yourself acknowledge that nobody of our time could furnish 
us with a composition like that.” ‘‘Well,” answered 
Paderewski, ‘‘This is my minuet,”’ This is very similar to 
a story told of Berlioz, who tricked his critics with the 
chorus of shepherds in his ‘‘Childhood of Christ 


A J. GOODRICH'’S new Analytical Harmony is an original 
- and elaborate work based upon the artistic results of 
composition. The author wastes very little time in quarrel- 
ing with theorists and physicists, but proceeds at once and 
in the most direct manner to show what the great composers 
have done and how. The various illustrations and directions 
are plain and direct, and such a book ought to have a very 
large sale.—/ndicator, September 21. 


Ir is the decision of the Russian Government to create in 
the universities of the Empire chairs of popular music. The 
occupants will be charged with the duty of collecting na- 
tional airs with scrupulous exactness, without alteration ot 
accompaniment. The exhaustive research in contemplation 
is of great importance. More thorough interest will be 
awakened in other countries, and an enrichment in melodic 
material will result. 





SHARPS AND FLATS. 


A FataL MISUNDERSTANDING.—Landlord: ‘‘ 1 beg your par- 
don, Miss, but really you have no idea how many nights’ 
sleep | have lost on your account."” Tenant's daughter: 
‘‘Why don't you speak to my mother then?’’ Landlor@: 
‘“Why should I? It is not your mother who plays the pi- 
ano. 


‘‘How is your daughter getting along with her music?” 
‘Pretty well,” replied the father. ‘‘The interviews are 
stormy while they last. but they are getting more and more 
brief.”’ 

Tom Keyes: ‘‘ Have you given up the idea of taking sing- 
ing lessons?” Carrie D’Alto: ‘‘Yes. | found it would take 
me three years to learn to sing as well as | thought | sang 
already.” 

Mother: ‘‘ Johnny, go in the bedroom at once! You neg- 
lected your piano practice to-day and | am going to flog you 
for it. Don’t you know that you can never become perfect 
in music without practice?” Johnny: ‘‘ Yes, but practice on 
my ernatermy aint gonter make no perfeck music.” 


A SrraicHt Tip.—The Debutante (aside): ‘‘ How many 
verses shall I singr’’ The Professor: ‘‘Do you want an en- 
core?’ The Debutante: ‘‘Of course!’’ The Professor :‘‘One..”’ 


‘‘Now which kind of music do you desire to be proficient 
in?’ said the professor to the new pupil. ‘‘Oh, classic- 
al, by all means,” replied the young woman. ‘‘I am very 
glad to hear you express this preference.” ‘‘Yes. When 
you play classical music hardly anybody knows whether you 
make a mistake or not.”” 


Composer: ‘‘ When you played my latest symphony, what 
did you think of the storm scene?’’ Enthusiast: ‘*‘My dear 
professor, it turned all our milk sour.”’ 


ERDI was traveling in the same railway carriage with 

General Tournon, commander of the Ravenna district. 
They got into conversation, which soon turned on the sub- 
ject of music, and the general, who did not know his com- 
panion, expressed a most enthusiastic preference for that of 
Italy. 

‘“! can hardly go so far with you,” replied the other. 
‘*For me, art has no frontier, and | give German music the 
preference over Italian.” 

‘*Indeed, sir,”’ said the general testily. ‘‘For my part | 
would give all the German operas in the world for one act 
of ‘Rigoletto.’ ”’ 

‘“You really must excuse me from following you any 
further on this ground,” replied the composer, blushing a 
little. ‘‘l am Verdi.”—Monde Artiste. 


ADVICE 


| O not use the voice in the open air, especially in cold or 

raw weather, nor in a dusty, smoky, or badly ventilated 
room. Do not attempt conversation in trains or vehicles, or 
in any place where noise will require a higher pitch and un- 
due functional activity. Between acts of drama or opera, 
chatting and laughing should be avoided. 

Cease using the voice before fatigue is felt. In this con- 
nection it is the part of wisdom to avoid encores of songs 
that have required much exertion or production of a high 
note in the final cadenza. 

After continued singing or speaking be careful to prevent 
exposure of the throat, either externally or internally, to the 
impressions of cold air. Too sudden changes from hot to 
cold should be avoided.—Dr. Thomas M. Stewart. 


TO SINGERS. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


rhe program of the new volume of The Century Magazine, beginning 
with the November number, is one of rare interest to every reader of litera- 
ture. The chief serial feature is a new novel by Mark Twain, the most 
dramatic story ever written by America’s greatest humorist. Like several of 
Mark Twain's stories, it has for its scene a steamboat town on the Mississippi 
River forty years ago. ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a hardheaded country lawyer, 
the hero of the story, furnishes much of the fun that one naturally expects to 
find in a work by the author of The Innocents Abroad, but he appears in 
quite another light in the murder trial which forms the thrilling climax of the 
story. The plot introduces a novel and ingenious employment of science in 
the detection of crime, and the characters are well drawn, and their every 
action is interesting. The Century will contain a series of superb engravings 
of the Old Dutch Masters ; articles on ‘*‘ Hunting of Fierce Game”; articles 
describing ‘‘Artists’ Adventures,” by leading American artists, with their own 
illustrations; articles descriptive of ‘‘ Important Expeditions” in all the great 
continents, including the adventures of two young Americans who traversed 
Asia on bicycles ; a novel series on ‘‘Tramping with Tramps,” how a young 
man, disguised as a tramp, traveled over America and learned all the secrets 
of the *‘ profession”; ‘‘ Important Papers on Music,” by the greatest living 
composers and musicians ; unpublished essays by James Russell Lowell ; short 
stories and novelettes by all the leading story-writers, essays on timely subjects, 
humor and tun in the ‘‘ Lighter Vein” department, etc., etc 

Che great Christmas number contains a sermon by Phillips Brooks, seven 
complete stories, a magnificent array of full-page engravings, a new picture 
of General Grant, letters from Edwin Booth, etc. 

Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony is thus spoken of by The School Fournal 
and Teachers’ Institute: The student of music who wishes to be a thor- 
ough master of the subject will find much assistance in the volume on Ana- 
lytical Harmony, a theory of musical composition from the composer's stand- 
point, by A. J. Goodrich, author of several other musical works. There are 
introduced in the book an explanatory treatise upon unrelated tones ; a new 
system of harmonic counterpoint, and diagram illustrative of musical form 
and construction. During the past twenty-five years, since this system was 
commenced, the author has confined himself principally to this task: (1) to 
present the material and technic of composition in systematic and graded 
order ; (2) to explain this analytically and clearly ; (3) to illustrate the applica- 
tion of this material in the construction of music ; (4) to show the esthetic 
effect (and, consequently, the object) of certain chords and progressions 
hese features are based on the actual results of composition rather than on 
existing theoretical works, and the book owes its form to Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Wagner, and others, not to 
Zarlino, Rameau, Kirchenberger, Gottfried Weber, Marx, Weitzmann, Richter, 
or Rieman. 

Health-Talks with Singers and Speakers, by Whitfield Ward, A. M., M.D. 
The Vistror has already had occasion to commend Dr. Ward’s articles, ex- 
tracts of some of which have appeared in its columns. The book can not 
but prove valuable as a guide to the care and preservation of the voice. By 
a careful study of this work the reader will not only learn to detect the 
slightest variation from health of the vocal organs, but will also be able to 
speedily ascertain whether or no he is being properly taught. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


It is not often that we print notices of the Visiror from our friends of 
the press and others. We may be pardoned, however, for doing so at the 
beginning of the new volume and the new year. The following are but a 
few of the many kind words we are receiving daily, and for which we now 
express our thanks : 

THe Musica Vistror, a splendid musical journal, has been received, and 
it is of value to every musician who desires to keep posted on the musical 
world. —The Republican, Rogers, Ark. 

The November Visiror, just received, is well filled with choice music and 
its leading articles are replete with useful information. We advise those who 
need good music and want to receive it at a low figure to subscribe for Tue 
Musica. Visttor.—Alttalla Herald, Attalla, Ala. 

THe Musicat Visitor, published by the John Church Company, Cincin- 
nati, continues to greet its readers with choice music and with well-chosen 
matter by way of entertainment, criticism, and information. It is a valuable 
publication. —Daily Ledger, New Albany, Ind 

THe Musicat Vistror is a monthly of great value to all who are inter- 
ested in musical progress. Not only does it furnish a fine line of new music, 
but it gives all the leading facts and points of the musical matters of the 
world.—Ansonia Sentinel, Ansonia, Conn. 

We are in receipt of THe Musica Vistror, replete with bright ideas and 
helpful suggestions. —‘Daily lowa Capital, Des Moines, lowa. 

Tue Musicat Visvror for November is a sprightly independent journal of 
music published in Cincinnati and full of interesting reading for musical 
people. The Thanksgiving number has some very pretty Thanksgiving music. 

The Florence Herald, Florence, Ala. 

le Musicat Vistror has just come to hand. If one wants to keep posted 
on the leading musical events of the day and get selected music of a varied 
character, including music for choirs, he can do so by subscribing for the 
magazine. It is just what all musical families should have.—The Advocate, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Respectfully dedicated to Andrew Spotts, Tenor 2a Presbyterian Church of Jersey City 
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